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ABSTRACT 

Intended for educators^ policyiakers , and anyone 
concerned with the nation's reading skills, this booklet draws on 
four recent repbrtsin the Nation's Report Card series, which are 
basfd on findings of the National Assessment 6E Educational Progress 
(NAEP). The first chapter discusses two important components of 
literacy — the ability. to achieve a surface understanding of written 
materials and thi ability to reason. effectively about 6ne*s reading 
and writing. NAEP results are briefly discussed as a basis for the 
second chapter^ which presents ah overview of literacy development in 
America. The third chapter focuses oh those who are at risk because 
of poor literacy skills> particularly children and young adults from 
minority groups and children without home support for literacy. The 
fourth chapter discusses the impact that ah early exposure to print, 
appropriate instruction and homework can have bh literacy skills, the 
final chapter explores two impbrtant ihitiatives for educators, 
policymakers, and the nation: (1) the at-risk pbpulatibh must be 
provided with targeted help to ensure that ithas the opportunity to 
develop; the literacy skills necessary for full participation in this 
society, and (2) educational approaches must be modified so that ail 
children learn to reason more effectively about what they read and 
write. Recommendations derived from these ihitiatives are outlined 
for policymakers, administrators^ and teachers. Graphs and 
statistical data are iiicluded. (JD) 
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Foreworid 



Literacy, in its most basic fprr sjinply the ability to 
read atid write. This report is about literacy in Arnerica. 
It's about how well most of the children and young adults 
in this country can read simple texts and how well they 
can e^qsress simple ideas in writing. 

The good news is that virtually all of our children and 
young adults are basically literate The bad news is that 
minimum levels of literacy are no longer sufficient for 
people who must live and work in an increasingly com- 
plex and technological society. 

..•^^^PJi^"^^ Educational 
Progress, only a small percentage of the young people 
sampled in its recent sjudies can reason effectively 
about what they read and write. That means that the 
majority don't have the cntical thinking skills we need in 
an economy like ours that's based on information aiid 
knowledge. The office, not the facjbry^is the center of 
our working lives. The backbone of the new American 
work force will be people who deal mainly with the 
formation and the refinement of ideas. 



Literacy — real literacy — is the essential raw material 
of the information age: We are entering ah era of lifelong 
learning that merges work and education. Most jobs of 
the future win be restructured at least once every seven 
years. By 1990, three out of four jobs will require some 
education or technical training after high school: 

American business needs workers who not only are 
proficiehj in the basic skills, but who know how to think 
and ean communicate what they're thinking; We need 
workers who can adjust to ch?Jige, who can absorb new 
ideas and share th.em easily with others. In short, we 
need people who have learned how to learn. 



And yet, biir high schools graduate 700,000 fuhctibh- 
ally illiterate young people every year — and another 
700,000 drop biit: According to Secretary of Labor 
Williani E, Brock, it is an "insane national tragedy" that 
700,000 high school graduates get dipilbmais each year 
and cannot read them, 

in 16 states, dropout rates range from 26 percent to 42 
percent, and most big cities are at the high end of 
that. vVliai'a worcc, most cf uiose who do stay in school 
don't learn enough to meet even minimuin academic 
standards. 
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Today, nine put of .10 cpileges offer noncredit reme- 
dial courses in English and math to their incoming fresh- 
^9^'. T^e U.S. Department of Education says that as 
many as three out of five high school graduates who 
enter college require remedial work. 

^^^.^A'^.i^f^'^^rra^ and economic trends con- 
tinue, American business will have to hire a million new 
^^^^'^.^^ ^ yf ^^whq can't read, \ynte or count. Teaching 
them how, and absorbing the lost productivity while 
^^X'^^ cost industry $25 billion a year for 

as long as it takes — and nobody seems to know how long 
that win be: 

^^^^^i^^.^P^o^^^ioJ^^ already gives 
new workers basic reading, writing, and arithmetic 
courses. Corporations spend $210 billion a year on 
training, and one percent of that— roughly $2 billion a 
year— now goes to teaching basic skills. 

The problem is not limited to the private sector. Most 
So/^.^^.^ni^il*. agencies provide high school level 
courses in reading, writing, grammar and vocabulary, 
^^^.^'^• .^°^_®^^pie. the U.S. Army spent more than $14 
million to bring its new recruits up to the ninth grade 
^^^^^ "^J^'^^.^^i— and 90 percent of tliem were high 
school graduates. 

Clearly, we have to rethink our educaf ion system from 
"P\^.^^_°™ reorganization are desper- 
ately needed. But they are long-term goals that could 
t^e an entire generation to achieve, and I don't think we 
have that niuch time. 

_ J5eeretary Brock has said that there will be a job in the 
future for every qualified person who wants one. The 
3M^estion, he warns., is: Are we going to have enough 
qualified persons to fill those jobs? 

NAEP reminds us that as a nation we can be proud of 
^® l^l^^^cy levels we've attained, but "it is crucial that 
we do better." 



Unfortunately, this report confirms what many of us in 
^"^"^.^^^1^^"^^ ^9^^ some tiine. The basic skills of 
our entry-level workers are simply not good enough to 
^'^'^ we need to compete in a 

fiercely competitive global market. This is no less than a 
survival issue for America. 



David T. Kearns 

Chairman and Chief Executive Officer 
Xerox Corporation 
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Learning to Be Literate 
in America 

The recent Nation s Report Cards based 
on NAEP assessments of reading, writing, 
and literacy indicate that most children and 
young adults can understand what they 
read and can express their thoughts in writ- 
ing at a surface level. Only a small percent- 
age, however, can reason effectively about 
what they are reading or writing. The 
NAEP data also suggest that there are 
serious disparities in literacy learning 
amorig American schoolchildren. Black 
children, Hispanic children, children living 
in disadvantaged urban communities, and 
those whose parents have low levels of 
education are particularly at risk for future 
educational failure. In spite of gams during 
the past decade, the performance of these 
groups remains far below national averages: 

The results suggest two important initia- 
tives that should concern us — as educators, 
as policymakers, and as a nation: 

I P! We must provide targeted help for the 
at-risk populations to ensure that everyone 
has the opportunity to develop the varied 
literacy skills necessary for full and effec- 
tive participation in our society. 

ffil We must modify, our approaches to edu- 
cation so that all children learn to reason 
more effectively about what, they read and 
write, giving them the thinking skills to ana- 
lyze, elaborate upon, and extend the ideas 
with which they are dealing. 
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Chapter 




^ Introduction 



iteracy — the ability to read and Write, 
and to reason effectively about what one 
reads or writes— is an integral part of life 
and work in the United States. The literacy 
of the work force is a resource for business 
and industry; the literacy of schdolchildren 
is an indicator of the success of dur schools; 

the literacy of our citizens is important in 

the functioning of our democratic processes 
of government. We expect that our popu- 
lace will learn to read and write, and socir 
ety is structured around its ability to do so: 
In comparison with those who are more lit- 
erate, individuals who lack such skiiis have 
fewer opportunities open to them in aii 
aspects of their lives. 

Yet, piarticularly in recent-years, the role 
of literacy in American society has changed. 
The technological and information systems 
available to individuals at both home and 
work have accentuated the differences in 
opportunities available to those who have 
well-developed literacy skills and those . 
who do not: On the one hand, technology is 
reducing the literacy skills needed to com- 
plete routine tasks; on the other hand, the 
skills needed to develop and control these 
technologies are becoming increasingly 
complex: While the needs of the work force 
do not require that all individuals have 
advanced literacy skills, the lack of such 
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skills can prevent them from attaining posi- 
tions that they may desire. 

Society has also grown more complex, 
offering more opportunities and presenting 
more choices in its economic, political, and 
social systems. People are constantly con- 
fronted with new decisions to make as well 
as with rew things to learn about— and 

written iniormation usually guides their 

choices. (This is true even when the written 
word is then piesented orally, as in radio 
and television reports and cdmmerciais;)_ 
Changes in society have created the need 
for nev\^ levels of literacy, and have exacer- 
bated.the differences in the opportunities 
available to thore who are literate and those 
who are not. These changes in society have 
affected the lives of all of us. 

Our everyday uses of literacy a^e some- 
rimes more abstract — and sometimes more 
complex— than in the past: And because 
these changes have permeated society, they 
have made an appreciable difference both 
in the ways in which we think about literacy 
and in what and hov/ we teach in our schools. 

Though the importance of literacy is uni- 
versally acknowledged, there is much less 
agreement about what it means to be liter- 
ate. There are many different taxcnomies 
used to specify the skills involved in read- 
ing and writing, as v\^ell as many definitions 
of what literacy means. Our discussions wjli 
iocus on two important components of Htej- 
acy: 1) the.ability to derive stirface under- 
stahding from wiitten materials and to 
express similar understanding in writing; 
and 2) the ability to reason effectively 
about v/hat one reads and w^-ites m order to 
extend one's understanding of the ideas 
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expressed. For Uo. these abilities mark the 
fully literate person in today's society. 



The Ability to Understand 
at a Surface Level 

Surface understanding of written materi- 
als is a necessary component of literacy, 
though it is net always sufficient; in school 
and in society, people engage in a wide 
array of reading and writing activities 
requiring surface-level understanding: 
Some of these tasks require only simple 
skills because the material is very fan liiar 
or the goals of the activity are uncompli- 
cated. Other tasks require broader and 
more varied skills. Making sense of a shop- 
ping list requires different skills from those 
required to understand a letter from a 
friend, and these_skills differ from those 
needed for a surface understanding of a 
report of a recently completed science 
experiment. Similarly, writing one's own 
shopping list requires somewhat different 
skills from writing a letter to a friend, and 
these differ in turn from those needed to 
Write one's own report of a science 
experiment. 

Literacy activities that call only for sur- 
face understanding take place frequently at 
home, school, and work. Such understand- 
ing is also part of thinking more carefully 
about whal one is reading or. writing: 
Therefore, in becoming increasingly liter- 
ate, schoolchildren must develop the ability 
to understand a variety of increasingly more 
difficult materials at least at a surface level: 




The Ability to Reason Effectively 
about One's Reading and Writing 



Although surface understanding is 
important, it is not enough. In school and in 
society, we expect a reader to be able to 
analyze, evaluate, and extend the ideas that 
are presented, just as we expect a writer to 
elaborate upon and defend judgments that 
are expressed. We expect people to know 
how to get information and to know ho_w to 
use it and shape it to suit their needs. For 
example, readers must learn to relate what 
they are reading to their personal experi- 
ence in order to integrate new ideas with 
what they know — perhaps modifying or 
rejecting the ideas in th^ process of consid- 
ering them more fully. Readers must also 
learn to test the validity of wha\ they read 
by comparing it with information from 
other sources, as well as to judge the inter- 
nal logic and consistency of the ideas and 
information presented. 

Similar thinking abilities are important in 
writing. To develop their surface under- 
standing arid convey their ideas to others, 
writers must learri to draw upon their per- 
sonal experierices, to incorporate informa- 
tion from other sources, and to evaluate the 
internal consistency and organization of 
their ideas and arguments. 

Such systematic reasoning about what 
they. read and write gives literate people 
the kinds of mastery of the written word 
required by more and more activities in 
today's society. To gain such mastery, chil- 
dren must have the opportunity to develop 
their abilities to reason effectively in the 
variety of situations in which reading and 
writing are used. 

S 



The Nation's Report Card: National 
Assessment of Educational Progress 

In examining the state of literacy, we will 
be drawing on a series of recent assess- 
ments carried out by NAEP. These assess- 
ments examined the reading a_n_d v\^riting 
achievement of :school-age children, as well 
as the literacy skills, of young adults, ages 
21. through _25. The NAEP results provide a 
solid base for exaniining both the overall 
state of literacy and the many factors that 
influence adult literacy levels and the suc- 
cess of our schools * They offer a more 
extensive portrait of the reading and writ- 
ing achievement of the nation's children and 
ybungf adults than has previously been avail- 
able. This provides us wixh a unique basis 
for p>reseriting this overview of literacy 
development in America and offering sug- 
gestions for improving literacy education; 

*petailed results from these assessments are available in a 
series of reports from NAEP: The Reading Report Card, Writing 
trfinris Across the Decade, The Writing Report Card, ax\d Liter- 
acy. 'rofHes of America's Young Adults . 



Cliapter 




The State 
of Literacy 
in America 



_ A he results across a variety of assess- 
ments present a consistent picture of tL3 
state of literacy in Amenca: 

I Most children anci_young adults dem- 
onstrate a surface undeirstianding of a 

range of materials apiprdpriate for their age. 

m Only smaii percen';ages of children 

and young adults can reason eflfectively 

about what they are reading or writing. 

In-fostering literacy in America, we have 
made, an impressive beginning — but 
not enough people are developing the _ _ 
advanced literacy skills that are needed in 
our increasingly complex and tecnnologi- 
cai soci3ty. 

Schooling and Literacy Skills 

Are students learning: to read and write 
better as they move through school? 

At one level, the results are encouraging: 
They reflect a steady grov\^th in performance 
in both reading and v\^riting across the age 
groups assessed, _Tp_compare performance 
across groups, NAEP derived a reading- 
proficiency scale ranging from 0 to 500, 
and a writing-achievement scale ranging 
from 0 to 400. Results from the scales are 



shovvn in Figure 2.1. Changes in mean per- 
formance reflect an increase in literacy 
skills from one age group to another: For 
reading proficiency, performance levels 
increased from a mean of 218 at grade 4 to 
a mean of 3D5 in the young adult .samples: 
Writing achievement shows corresponding 
increases, rising from an initial level of 158 
in grade 4 to 219 in grade 1 1. 

These _resalts suggest that schools do 
make a diffeience in literacy skills; the 



Figure 2.1. Average Reading and Writing 
Levels for the Nation 



Average Reading Proficiency i 



500^ 
350- 




more schooling students receive, the 
more literate they are likely to become. 

This interpretation js reinforced if we con- 
sider the relationship between reading . 
proficiency- levels and amount of education 
in the youngadnit sample. Young adults, 
who did not complete high school actually 
read aBontthe same as eighth grade stu-___ 
dents in the national sample ^^averagmg 263 
on the reading proficiency scale compared 
with 261 for eighth graders), while those 



The.estintated j3opulation means are presented with their stah- 
dar_4_erj-ors_ shown inpaxentheses. It can be said with 95 percent 
certainty_that the mean reading or writing jevei of the population 
of _mterest_m w^l^ errors. Means and 
standard errors h ave been rotmded. 

I Average Writing Achievement 

400^ 

300 \ 1 1 
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with college degrees did much better than 
the young adult sample as a whole (averag- 
ing 336 compared with 305 for the sample 
as a whole). 

To understand what these levels mean, 
we need to examine the kinds of perfor- 
mance the scales reflect. 

Levels of Reading Proficiency 

: Higher levels on the reading scale reflect 
both the ability to understand more difficult 
material at a^surface level and the ability to 
think critically and purposefully about what 
the material says. 

Reading tasks at the basic level (200) tap 
the ability to derive a surface understand- 
ing from relatively simple material, such as 
brief newspaper articles or stories. Tasks 
at the adept level and above (over 300) 
present the reader with more difficuh texts, 
more difficult questions, or less familiar 
subject-matter; To deal with these tasks, 
readers need the ability to draw on a range 
of reasoning skills in order to make sense 
of what they encounter. The intermediate 
level(E5G) is a transitional level, reflecting 
successful performance on relatively longer 
but 5tiii quite straightforward literacy tasks. 

Hov^^ weii do tf:e nax 'ori young people read: 

Results from recent reading assessments 
of schoolchildren and young adults are 
summarized in Table 2.1. At fourth grade, 
nearly ail students (96 percent) had at least 
rudimentary reading skills, and the major- 
ity (68 percent) had the basic comprehen- 
sion skills necessary to locate information 
in simple readings materials; Some 92 per- 
cent of the jroungadult^s had attained 
basic comprehension skills, and 84 per- 
cent had attained intermediate levels. 
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Performance aUhese levels suggests the 
ability to derive a surface underst_andirig 
from a variety of texts, locating information 
and making simple generalizations about 
what is read: 

Performa.<Tce at higher levels: on the 
reading sccile, however^ was much more 
timited. Only about half of the young 
adults assessed could be classified as 
adept readers, able to daal relatively weK 
witit complicated Uterary and ihfdritla- 
tioxtal material such as might be encoun- 
tered in a high-school text. On tasks mea- 
suring the advanced reading skills needed 
to deal with specialized and complex texts 
similar to those found in college, profes- 
sional, and technical working environ- 
ments, only one fifth of the young adults 



Table 21 Percentage of Students and 
Young fidults Jtt or Above Five Reading 
Proficiency Levels* 



Reading Skills arid 
Strategies 


Grade 
4 


Grade 
8 


(^r.ade 
11 


Young 
Adults 


Advanced (350): Synthesize and 


0% 


0% 


5% 


21% 


learn from specialized re.iding 










materials. 










Adept (300): Find, understand, 


1 


13 


40 


54 


summarize, and explain relatively 










complicated information. 










Interniedlatej250j: Search for 


20 


63 


8f. 


84 


specific information, interrelate. 










Ideas, and make generalizations. 










Basic (200): Understand specific 


68 


96 


VJ9 


97 


or sequentially related materials. 










fladUnentarv { i G0):_ Carry ouj 


96 


100 


100 


100 


simple, discrete reading tasks. 










*Age level (rather than grade levfil) data for 9-, 13-, and 17-year- 
olds are presented in The Heading Report Card. 
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were successful. Such tasks require the 
abihty to reason effectively about what is 
read — and few people were able to do so. 

Levels of Writing Achievement 

Like the reading scale, better perfor- 
rnance on the writing scale reflects both the 
ability TO express one s surface understand- 
ing of increasingly complex ideas and situ- 
ations and the ability to think these ideas 
throu: h more_ thoroughly while writing 
about them,* For individual writing, items, 
responses that demonstrated an under- 
standing of sprne of the elements necessary 
to accomplish the task (but not an ability to 
use them well enough to accompilish the 
&^^VOse writing); v^ere scored as mininial 
(200); those that included sufficient informa- 
tion to accomplish thetask were scored as 
adequate (300), though they did not neces- 
sarily show much grace or pclish. Responses 
at the 400 level reflect the ability to present 
fully elaborated ideas in a particularly well- 
organized manner, v\^ith supporting detail 
that is appropriate to_the particular task — 
in other words, the ability to develop one's 
thoughts logically and effectively in writing. 

How well do the nation 's students write? 

In the writing assessment, students 
responded at least at a minimal or sur- 
face level to a range of Writing tasks 
appropriate to their grade level. For 

example, on sirnple ta_skr as many as 90 
percent of the eleventh graders responded 
at least at the minimal level, while even on 
the most difficult task 60 percent responded 
at this level. 

*^'* ® *° J^® analytic procedures use.d to create the 

writing scale, a table reportmg writing performance compara- 
ble to Table 2.1 for reading could not be generated (see The 
Writing Report Card). 
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Far fewer of the responses, howeve-r. 
reflected the ability to reason effectively 
about what was being written: Performance 
at the adequate level was distressmgly rare, 
"even on simple tasks that required little 
thinking through. For example, only 65 per- 
cent of the eleventh graders couid write an 
adequate paragraph on a job application 
describing the kind of job they would like, 
only 67 percent of the eighth graders could 
write a letter of complaint to a T-shirt com- 
pany and suggest a course of action to rem- 
edy their problem, and only 41 percent of 
the fourth graders could describe infornia- 
tinn presented in a brief series of simple pic- 
tures: Tiiese tasks required the students to 
write. about information they already knew 
(or could easily understand) in a straight- 
forward manner. 

When the tasks became more complex, 
requiring more extended reasohipg in 
order to plan and carry out the writing, 
only small percentages: of students 
at any grade were able to perfonr 
adequately. For example, in resp>dnse to a 
task requiring them to v\^rite a letter per- 
suading the school principal to_drop an 
unnecessary school ru]e, only 22 percent of 
the eleventh graders. 15 percent of the 
eighth graders, and 4 percent of the fourth 
graders wrote at the adequate level or 
■ better. Tasks that required the students to 
write reasoned papers for a particular pur- 
pose were difficult for students of all ages 
to complete successfully 

In general Americaii students have 
learned the fundamentals of writing. There 
is a steady increase in writing ability across 
the grades, and most students write with __ 
the surface understanding and skill ne_eded 
for a minimal level of writing perjformance 
on tasks appropriate to their grade level; 
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The data suggest, however, that a substan- 
tial proportion of eleventh graders, who 
are almost ready to graduate from high 
school and enter higher education or the 
job market, will not be able to write ade- 
quately enough to serve their own needs. 
Their writing does not reflect the kinds of 
writing performance required for success 
in school or at work. They have. not devel- 
oped the effective reasoning skills required 
to adequately communicate their ideas in 
ways that will be understood by others. 

Conclusion 

Are America's children and young adults 
iiterate? To some extent they are. All but a 
small percentage of the nation s young peo- 
ple can understand what they read and can 
express Jheir ideas at a surface level. But 
minimum literacy levels are not enough — 
not for successful participation in many of 
the school, work,^ community, and leisure 
activities in whichjqday's Americans par- 
ticipate. These contexts_require the ability 
to reason effectively.about what one is read- 
ing or writing, and far too many of our young 
people appear to lack effective thinking skills. 

The national concern about literacy per- 
formance is real, and rightly so. Business, 
industry, and the public have recognized 
that many young people have not devel- 
^P®^A^_® ability to reason effectively about 
_^:^^^J]^?7 ^.^^^ ^nd write and are thus not 
^§^.^_.^_^_P^^^^^^ many of the literacy activi- 
ties they may encounter in tdday^s techno- 
logical and information society. Times have 
opportunities available to 
our students have changed with them. 
Today ^the ability to reason effectively about 
what one reads and writes should be a pri- 
mary goal of American education — for all 
students at every age. 



Chapter 



Who Is At nisk? 



I 

flin a nation as diverse as this, it is impor- 
tant to ensure that young people from all 
groups within the society have an equal 
opportunity to become hterate. Data from 
the most recent national assessments indi- 
cate that there are two groups who are par- 
ticularly at risk for school failure if they do 
not receive additional educational attention: 
children and young adults who are mem- 
bers of particular minority groups, and 
those who lack home support for literacy. 

Children and Young Adults 
from Minority Groups 

To what extent are children smdyowag 
aduhs from at-risk minority U^oups witiA 
American society learning to be hterate? 

Certain minority groups have historically 
been at a disadvantage wijhin American 
society. In order to examine how such 
groups are faring. NAEP has looked sepa- 
rately at the achievement of Biack and His- 
panic students, in comparison with their 
White classmates:* The relevant scores for 
reading and writing proficiency of children 

*NAEP__liM linuted information on tlie perforrnar.co of Asiah- 
J'^jnericar Atu^denjs. Hovyever, resizlts from The V^' jing Report 
Card mdicate that their performance is comparable to that of 
their White classmates. 
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arid yburig adults are displayed in Figure 
3-l-_At all three grade levels, Rispainic 
and Black students read and write far 
less well than their White classmates. 

The differences in achievement between 
the two minority groups are small, .though 
Hispanic students perform slightly better at 
all grades than do their Black counterparts. 
Hispanic young adults, on average, per- 



Figure 3.1 . Average Reading and Writing 
Levels for Black, Hispanic, and White 
Students and Young Adixlts 
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form about midway between their Black 
and White peers. 



For (he most part, young adults show 
higher reading performance than do, 
eleventh-grade students. Although Black 
young adults, on average, do not show 
irriproved performance cpnipared to Black 
in-school students at grade 1 1 , those who 



the estiraated popiziatiori meana are presented with4heir stan- 
dar d erron shown in pareritheaea. It can be said with 95 percent 
certainty thai Jie meim reading or writing level oUKe popiilatiou 
of interest is within the! interval i2 ctahdard errors: Means and 
standard errors have been rbiixided. 
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receive pdstsecdndary schbdlirig read 
more proficiently than those who do not. 
Among young Black and Hispanic adults, 
however, even those vyho are college edu- 
cated retain their disadvantage relative to 
their White age-mates. 

Another way to think about the perfor- 
mance of these minority young adults is to 
compare it to the average performance of 
students at the three grade levels assessed 
by NAEP. Black young adiilts, on averc'»ge, 
read slightly better than eighth-grade stu- 
dents nationally, and Hispanic young adults, 
dri a^'erage, read slightly less well than 
eleventh-grade studerts nationally. The 
results by grade level are summanzsd in 
Tal>Ie 3.1. Although there is a discrepancy 
in the performcince of young adults m the _ 
two minority groups, clearly both read sub- 
stantially less well than their White age- _ 
mates and are at a considerable disadvan- 
tage in situations that call for more 
advanced literacy skills: 

- it ohouid be stressed that the distributions 
of performance overlap corjoiderably for 
the White, Black, and Hispanic populations. 
Some Black and Hispanic children and 
young adults are among the best readers 
and writers, and some White children and 
young adults are among the nation's 
poorest readers and writers. However, the 
obvious inequities for our nation's minority 
students must not be ignored. As a group, 
Black and Hispanic students are well _ 
behind White students by grade 4, and 
the difference is h6t_ made up even for 
those who attend college. 

Most young adults feel that their liter- 
acy skills are appropriate for their 
present jobs, but many Black and His- 
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Table 3.1 Percent of Blacky Hispanic^ and 
White Young Adults At or Above Aver- 
age 4th-, 8th-, and Uth-Grade Reading 
Levels on the NAEP Scale 
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panic young adults also recognize the 
importance of improving these literacy 
skills if they are to obtain better jobs. 

About 70 percent of the Black and 60 per- 
cent of the Hispanic young adults felt the 
need for additional reading and writing 
skills, in contrast with 36 percent of their _ 
White age-mates. Similaily, 79 percent of 
the Black and 69 percent of the Hispanic 
young adults expect to obtain more literacy 
training. Their disadvantage is real, and 
they recognize the need to remedy it. 

To what extent have these gaps in perfor- 
mance been reduced during the past 
decade? 

Results from assessments of reading 
prbnciei^cry between 1971 and 1984 indi- 
cate that schools have had some success 
in reducing disparities ixi performance, 
by improving the achievement of at-risk 
minority students without reducing the 
achievement of the majority. For exam- 
ple, in 1971 close to one-third of the Black 
children assessed at age 9 lacked even 
rudimentary reading skills: in 1984, this had 
been reduced to 16 percent^ During the 
same period, the percentage of White 
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9-year-olds lacking such skills was also 
reduced, from 6 to 4 percent; the reading 
proficiency of Hispanic students was not 
separcitely assessed until 1975, but since 
then_the percentage lacking rudimentary 
skills has been reduced from 18 to 12 
percent: 



...The percentage of students from .it-risk 
minority, groups who showed adept read- 
ing skills also increased across this lime 
period, though _the gap between their per- 
formance and tha^of their White age-mates 
remiains quite large: In. 197.1, only 7 percent 
of the Black i 7-year-olds read at the adept 
level, compared to 41 percent of the White 
students. By 1984, this had increased to 16 
percent for Black 17-year-olds, in contrast 
to 45 percent for White students: Between 
1975 and 1984 the percentage of Hispanic 
17-year-olds reading at the adept level also 
increased, from 13 to 20 percent; 

Changes in wnting achievement have 
been less consistent and less encouj-ag- 
ihg. As was true of reading achievement, 
the difference in writing achievement 
between White and at-risk minority stu- 
dents seems to be diminishing at age 9: In 
recent assessments. White 9-year-olds 
showed mixed patterns of performance 
over time, v/hereas the performance. of His- 
panic 9-year-olds improved on all tasks 
analyzed in 1984. Black 9-year-olds also 
improved comparatively more than their 
White age-mates from 1974 to 1979, but did 
not continue to close the gap in the 1980s: 
At ages 13 and 17, however, the writing 
performance of Black and Hispanic students 
has remained consistently below that of 
White students, with no evidence that the 
difference is narrowing. In spite of the 




gains that have been made,, there are still 
serious disparities in the educational attain- 
ment of these groups. 

Children Without Home Support 
for Literacy 

To what extent do children adopt the liter- 
acy practices of their homes? 



The development of literacy is not solely 
a function of schooling. Some students live 
in communities and homes that foster liter- 
acy activities; others live in communities 
and homes where literacy activities occur 
less frequently. 

Across a variety of assessments, for ^ 
example, NAEP results consistently^how 
that students from advantaged urban com- 
munities read and write far better than do 
those from disadvantaged urban communi- 
ties. Similarly, the results show a consistent 
relationship between the educational envi- 
ronment of the home andjiteracy achieve- 
ment. Children and yp^nsrj*^'*^*^.^*'®^® 
parents have more education and those 
with access to inore reading materials in 
the home J^^^dt, write, and reason more 
proficiently than those from homos with 
less-well-educated parents and fewer 
reading materials. 

Tigure 3.2 relates reading and writing 
performance to parents' level of education. 
The results are typical of those for such_ 
other measures as number of books in the 
home and variety of literacy activities. Chil- 
dren with home support for literacy tend to 
read and write more frequently fo_r a v\^ider 
variety of purposes, and this is reOected in 
their literacy skills. 





Figure 3.2. Average Reading and Writing 
Proficiency Ijevels hy I^evel of 
Parental Education 
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A Good Start in School 

Preschool and the early elementary . 
grades seem particularly important in set- 
ting the pattern of a student's academic 
career. A good start is self-reinforcing, 
providing a solid base of skills on which 
later achievement can continue to build. 
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TKejestutiated population means are presented with their_8ianr 
dardt errors shown in parentheses. It can be said with 95 percent 
certainty that the mean reading or writing Jevel of the population 
of interest is within the interval ± 2 standai "1 errors. Means and 
standard errors have been rounded. 
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NAEP reading data indicate that a 
good start in school may have con- 
tributed to tiie increased reading profi- 
ciency of ininbrity students. Gains made 
by 9-year-olds in the 1970s (after the intro- 
duction of early intervention programs 
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such as Head Start) were maintained when 
their birth cohorts were reassessed at ages 
13 and 17. However, Black nine-year-olds in 
the most recent assessment showed no fur- 
ther improvement in reading skijls relative 
to the previous assessment, ard Hispanic 
children showed, little if any improvement. 
This leveling off in performance could sug- 
gest that homes and schools are not provid- 
ing enough early support to continue to 
close the gap in pierformance— and this 
gap remains large. 

Conclusion 

It is clear that in America, children from 
some groups are less likely to become lit- 
erate than are children from others. Black 
children, Hispanic children, children living 
in disadvantaged Urban communities, and 
those whose parents have low levels of 
education are at particular risk for future 
educational failure. Further, once these chil- 
dren begin their schooling at a disadvan- 
tage, they are unlikely to catch up. Black 
students appear to be in particular jeop- 
ardy, because as young adults they tend to 
have comparatively poorer literacy skills 
than do other groups: As a country_we 
know these disparities exist and that they 
are detrimentaHo our society: It is time to 
ensure. that these children get the good 
start they need; it is a crucial step toward 
eradicating unequal educational opportuni- 
ties from our schools. 
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Chapter 




The Effects 
of Instruction 




erfOrmance levels are interesting 
benchmarks, telling Us how well we are 
doing — but they do not explain the causes 
of our successes and failures, nor do they 
help us understand what can be done to 
raise the level of literacy in America. 
Although NAEP data do not establish cause 
and effect, it is informative to examine the 
relationship between particular instruc- 
tional emphases and achievement in read- 
ing and writing: 

Instruction Does Matter 

A variety of finauigs in recent assess- 
ments suggest that instruction does indeed 
make a difference. As we have already 
seen in Chapter 2, on average, reading ,nd 
writing performance improves with amount 
of schooling. And, as reported in Chapter 3, 
groups of students who do well in the early 
grades are likely to continue to do well in 
later years. An early advantage may pay 
continuing dividends. 

The national assessments of the perfor- 
mance of children in school haye also exam- 
ined a few general aspects of their educa- 
tional experience, such as the amount of 
homework they have completed recently, 
the number of pages of reading they have 




done for school; and the number of writing 
assignments completed: Results for 
eleventh graders from the most rec ent 
assessments are summarized in Fxi;ure 4.1. 
The findings indicate a consistent^ 
live relationship between the amount of 
schooiwork and achievement in both 
reading and writing. (The lower achieve- 
ment for large numbers of reports and 
essays reflects the performance of less able 
students who tend to be given a greater 
number of short, simple assignments.) Such 
findings are consistent with recent calls for 
increasing the emphasis on traditional aca- 
demic studies, particularly at the high school 



Figure 4.1 Relationship Between Ambiiht of 
Work for School at Grade 11 and Reading 
and Writing Proficiency 
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leveL They make sense; Students who study 
harder are likely to become more literate 
than those who do not. 

The Concern with Effective Reasbnihf 

As educators and the general public 
have become more concerned \A^ith_stu- 
dents' lack of ability to think critically about 
the materials ffiey read and write, they have 
begun to encourage schools to focus more 
intensively on the development of effective 
reasoning skills. One manifestation of this 
concern has been a greater emphasis on 
what students do as they read and write; 



The estimated popuiatibn means are presented with their sjan- 
dard errors shown in parentheses. It cahBe said with 95 perc.enj 
certainty that the mean reading o r wrimig level of the popul.aiipn 
of interest is within the interval £2 standard errors. Means and 
standard errors have been rounded: 
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Figure 4.1 (Cont.) Relatibztsh^r Between 
Amount of Work for School at Grade 11 
and Reading and WriSng Proiicxency 
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The estimated population means are presented with.tlieir ritaiir 
dard errors shown in parentheses. It can Be said With 96 pexcent 
c ertainty that the raean reading or writing level of the population 
of interest ia within the interval i2 standard errors. Means ind 
standard errors have been rounded: 
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this is Usually discussed as "prbcess- 
oriented" instruction, since it focuses on the 
processes that occur over time as people 
read and write. 

Process-oriented instruction in writing is 
usually considered a particoiarly useful 
way to develop effective reasoning skills, 
because wrii:.ng requires focused attention 
and leaves a permanent record of the s^Xu- 
dent's reasoning. !n this context, teachers 
of English have be. en encouragcid to spend 
more time_on individual writing assign- 
ments, and.teachers of other subjects have 
been asked to include writing activities as 
part of their curricula. These emphases have 
had some e*"fect, in that time spent cn writ- 
ing instruction has increased. When stu- 
dents in 1974 were asked how much time 
they spent in English _clas_s on writing 
instruction, almost half f48 percent) of the 
17-year-dlds reported little or none. A 
decade later, only one third (35 percent) 
reported little or no time spent on writing 
instruction. 

These changes in instruction may not 
have been as beneficial as had been hoped, 
hDwever. NAEP's examination of changes 
in reading and writing performance across 
the_ 1970s and IQSOs indicates that 9-, 13-, 
anc^ 17-year-olds today are only slightly 
mor_eLliterate than their predecessors. 
Trends in writing achievement between 
1974^and 1984 show that, at best, perfor- 
mance in 1984 had recovered to earlier lev- 
els after some_drDpping off in the rniddle of 
the decade: Reading proficiency improved 
across time at ail three ages, but these gains 
were concentrated at lower proficiency 
levels rather than ^reflecting substantial 
increases in the abihty to reason effectively 
about what was being read; 
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Why hcLve these instructional reforms iiad 
little e&ect? 



To some extent the trends across time 
may reflect a general lack QLattentian [6 
helping students reason effectively about 
what and how th^y ?:ra reading and writing. 
The decade of the -l§TQs in particular was 
an era of emphasis on the "basics," which 
dflen required only surface understanding. 
As assessment results. indicate, schools 
have been quite .successful in developing 
students' abilities to read and write at such 
a surface level; Yet. the ability to under- 
stand at a suriace level is only one compo- 
nent of literacy, and exclusive emphasis on 
the basics may be delaying attention to 
helping students develop effective reason- 
ing skills. 

Recent reform movements emphasizing 
the teaching of reasoning as part of literacy 
education (particularly as represented by 
the process approaches to reading and 
writing, instruction) may_have also gone 
somewhat astray.. The 1984 assessment 
asked students a large number of questions 
about the instruction they had received and 
related their responses; to their reading and 
writing achievement. Many of the relation- 
ships were encouraging: Higher achieve- 
ment was associated v\:ith reading and writ- 
ing more frequently, whh more response^ 
from the teacher, and with less focus on the 
final product (when there is no opportunity 
to ponder and make use of the suggestions _ 
in thoughtful ways). Also, students who used 
prbcess-driented writing strategies — plan- 
ning, revising, editing — wrote better; 

Ho\Arever. a variety of teaching approaches 
that are specifically meant to encourage 
students to pay more attention to the pro- 
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cess of reading and writing were less clearly 
related to achievement. Results for a scale 
based on a variety of aspects of process- 
oriented writing instruction are summa- 
rized in Figure 4.2. Students who reported 
their teachers emphasized process-oriented 
approaches (including teachers' sugges- 
tions to make notes before writing, get 



Figure 4 2. A^e^rage Wrftinjg Achiievement 
for Stu^dexits in Grades 4, 8, and 11 
by Extent of Proeess-OHented 
Teaching Activities 
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of interest ia within the interval ±2 standaxd errors. Means and 
standard errors have been rounded. 
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responses from classmales while writing, 
and writa multiple drafts) wrote no beiier 
than those who reported iiltie or no process 
instruction; 

There is ho cbrhparable scale available for 
the reading assessment, but results for indi- 
vidual questions were similar: Increased use 
of such teaching approaches as having stu- 
dents answer their own questions about what 
they read, take notes, and learn how to find 
the main idea of a paragraph were incon- 
sistently and soinotimes even negatively 
related to reading proficienc; (Figure 4.3). 

Such instructional activities, have been at 
the heart of recent calls for reform in. the 
teaching of reading and-writing: That they 
are not positively -related-to achievement 
may suggest that although they have been 
used, -they may-have_been. discussed and 
implemented in a superficial way or pri- 
marily used with the weaker students who 
need extra attention. 

its best, instruction in reading and 
writing processes provides students 
with poweriFul strategies for thinking 
about what they are doing. However, if 
such activities have been incorporated 
into classrobms in ways divorced frbrtt 
actual reading and writing tasks, and 
without teaching students how to use 
thexn to advantage in their own reading 
and writing^ the pbiehtial of such activi- 
ties to improve student perfdrmahce 
xnay have been unwittingly subverted. 
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Figure 43 Relationships Ben^een Use of 
Reading Process Activities and 
Reading Proficiency 
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Simply providing students with exposure to 
new activities may not be enough to ensure 
they learn how to use.these skills effec- 
tively for improving their reading, writing, 
and reasoning. Students may need to have 
more direct instruction about when and 
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The estimated population means are presented with their stan- 
dard errors shown in parentheses. It can be said v4.th 95perce_nt 
certainty that the mean reading or writing level of the population 
of utterest is within the interval ±2 standard errors. Means and 
standard errors have been rounded. 
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how to use svcVi approaches, to have more 
practice in usinij Uiem to solve problems in 
their own reading and writing, and to be 
evaluated in a manner that allows them to 
use the skills they develop; 
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Figure 4.3 (ContOjtelaSonsSips^etween^ 
Use of fteadiztg Process Activities and 
Rea^ng Proficiency 
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Cohclusibn 

Schools do make a difference; an early 
start, appropriate instruction, and the 
eitiphasis on academic learning reflected in 
appropriate schoolwork and homework _aii 
contribute to young people's developing 
literacy skills: But schools do not and cannot 
work alone; home influences have a power- 
ful effect on literacy achievement. Educa- 
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The estimated population xneans are presented with.their sianr 
dard errors shown in parentheses. It can be said with 95 percent 
ce;^-^3inty that the mean reading or writinglevel olthe population 
oi.interest is within the interval ± Z standard errors. Means and 
standard errors have been rounded. 
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tional r-eform movements that focns excin- 

sively on changes in schooling and 

instruction may be limiting their own influ- 
ence. The most snccessfni programs may 
be those that include the home and commu- 
nity, involving adults in self-improvement 
as well as enlisting their support in the 
development of hteracy in their children. 
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Cha pter 




RecommendatioiiS 



^S^ur examination of the development of 
literacy in America reveals both the suc-_ 
cesses and the failures of our schools and_ 
our society. On the one hand, the levels of 
literacy that have been attained by children 
and young adults are a remarkable national 
accomplishment in which we can all take 
pride. On the other hand,. children are not 
learning the reasoning skills they need to 
meet some of the changing demands of our 
increasingly technological and complex 
society, and there are still major disparities 
in the educational attainment of various 
groups. We have done well, but it is crucial 
that we do better. Two important initiatives 
should concern us — as educators, as policy- 
makers, and as a nation: 

H We must provide targeted help for the 

variety of at-risk populations to ensure that 
everyone has the opportunity to devejop 
the varied literacy skills necessary for full 
arid effective participation in our society. 

H We must modify ouj^approaches so that 
more children will learnjto reason effec- 
tively abotit what they read and write, giv- 
ing them the thinking skills to analyze, elab- 
oiate upon, and extend the ideas with 
which they are dealing. 
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Achieving these goals will require systerri- 
atic involvement from all levels of the poiiti- 
cal and educational system, as well as the 
development of creative alternatives to cur- 
rent approaches. To begin this process, we 
offer the following recommendations. 

What Caii Be Poarte,,, 

,,,by Pdlicymakefs 

Progress in addressing these two major 
concerns will require a redirection of 
resources a^d a redefinition of g:pals_ at 
local, state, and national levels. The follow- 
ihg areas require explicit attention from 
pdlicyrnakers: 

Targeted Programs for At-Risk Popu- 
lations. The disparities in performance 
discussed in this report are real and long- 
standing. Children of at-risk minorities and 
of the urban disadvantaged continue to be 
caught in_a pattern of poor achievement 
that cannot be_broken without more effec- 
tive_eftorts at home and_schDDl: We have 
made progress in reducing inequities in 
the past, and can expect to continue to do 
so if we improve our efforts in the future. 



Programs for Adults. The literacy 
pidctices of the home have a profound 
influence on children's achievement: There 
is an intergenerational effect on literacy; 
programs that are successful in improving 
the performance levels of adults will have 
payoffs in the achievement of their children 
as v\^ell. In contrast, ignoring adult perfor- 
mance may perpetuate a cycle of failure. 

Academic Emphasis. The demands we 
make on schools should reinforce the aca- 
demic goals of educational programs. 
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There is a temptation to ask schools to do 
too.many things, many of .which have little 
to do ^vith developing academic skills. When 
priorities are set and resources allocated, 
academic goals should be among the top 
priorities. 

Teacher Training. The problems we _ 
face in our schools cannot be solved simply 
by doing more of what we have done in the 
past. Solving these problems will require 
new initiatives and new apprc»aches to 
teacher training,_and the con.miim.ent io 
see ihem through. Universities, colleges of 
education, state departments of .education, 
local districts, and schools should be 
encouraged to work together in addressing 
teacher-training needs. 

Indicators of School Success. If our 

schools are to develop the advanced liter- 
acy skills needed by all of our children, we 
must use appropriate indicators in assess- 
ing their success. In examining iiteraicy, we 
should use indicator.-: that_ reflect students; 
ability to reason effectively about what they 
have read or written, rather than relying on 
measures of surface understanding. 
Assessments of writing achievament, for 
example, should examine students' ability 

to organize and express their ideas and 

should not be limited to their ability to -spell 
or punctuate correctly. Similarly, assess- 
ments of reading proficiency should exam- 
ine students' ability to explain and defend 
their judgments and interpretations. 

,,,by fldtninistoaiors 

Administrators at the school and district _ 
level can institute change both directly and 
indirectly. They shojijd support teachers 
who want to adopt instructional approaches 
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and curriculum goals that will foster effec- 
tive reasoning, and should take the lead in 
encouraging such initiatives. 

Supporting Instructional Improve- 
ment. Administrators are the key to suc- 
cessful implementation of hew instructional 
approaches. They can ensure that such 
efforts are systematic and coordinated, and 
can provide teachers with released time to 
plan, develop, and implement effective 
ahernatives. 

Curnculum Objectives. In addition to 
the facts that should be learned, curriculum 
g:)als need \c focus on the ways in which 
new information is thought about and used. 
Administrators can encourage teachers of 
ali^ubjects to adhere to curriculum objec- 
tives thatjocus O'l the ways students think 
about and use information when they read 
and write: 

Materials Selection: Instructional mate- 
rials and their accompanying tests should 
support student understanding beyond the 
surface level. Administrators can initiate a 
review in all subject areas of materials con- 
sidered for adoption or currently used, to 
ensure they reflect these emphases: 

Community involvement. Loc?l 
projects that %irig parents into the schools 
and teachers into the community can 
change the literacy environments for at-risk 
children. Such initiatives can have a cumu- 
lative effect, improving the home environ- 
ment foi literacy and thus reaching chil- 
dren who have not yet begun school as 
well as those who already attend school. 
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,,bv Teachers 



The results of NAEP assessments of liter- 
acy suggest that students need more prac- 
tice in how to reason effectively in the 
course of their reading and writing. They 
heed this practice with a wide variety of 
materials and for a wide range of purposes. 
This suggests a need for teachers to reex-^ 
amine a number of aspects of their instruc- 
tional programs: 

B Depth of Coverage. If students are to 
develop effective reasoning skills, they 
need to deal in depth with the materials 
they are reading and writingn Students need 
time to work on particular topics, and need 
thought-provoking questions from tear 'leu 
and other students to help them as they 
refine and reformulate their initial under- 
standings. It may be necessary to cover 
fewer topics, in order to provide time for 
st,.;dents to explore particular topics in 
more depth. 

B Integration of trnguage and Literacy 
Activities. Emphases in reading^writing, 
and discussion should be consistent and 
should support and reward effective rea- 
soning. Students need to learn to explain 
their ideas in ways that can readily be 
understood by others, 

H Variety of Literacy Experiences, stu- 
dents need the opportunity, to develop their 
skills in the context oLf a wide variety of lit- 
eracy experiences. The differing levels of 
performance from. task to task in the NAEP 
results reflect the fact that different tasks 
pose differexit problems arid will jead to the 
development of different skills. Students 
need to learn to deal effectively with the full 
range of purposes for reading and writing. 
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High Expectations. Students are likely 
to benefit from a classroom environment 
where expectations are high and standards 
are rigorous. Casual attitudes toward home- 
work and a de-emphasis of academic 
achievement are related to lower achieve- 
ment. This is true for groups of children that 
do well in school as well as those that histori- 
cally have been at risk for school failure: 

Our success in reducing disparities in 
educational performance and in develop- 
ing higher levels of literacy can inHuence 
the future of the nation as a whole. It can 
define the ability of our next generations to 
compete in the world economy, and may 
even affect the quality of Jife they enjoy 
within our own country. Our specific rec- 

for change are not new, but 
^.%7i^_^_^_^_®'^^^ been implemented in a 
systematic and coordinated way. Without 
such actions many people will fail to develop 
the literacy skills they need and want for 
success in their rk and daily lives. 
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